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Slums Whose 


By Vicror D. 


S we are told by the dictionary, “Slum” is a 
word of obscure origin. This is peculiarly fit- 
ting in that while the primary causes of slums 

are clear enough, it is difficult to determine just when 
the social and physical degeneration began. 

force causes a movement of people, mostly owners, 
away from a good residence area to find better quar- 
ters is understandable. But what is so baffling is 
why they should be so closely followed by a lower- 
ing of rentals with less and less effort at mainten- 
ance, until the entire neighborhood eventually be- 
comes, as the definition so tersely states, “a thickly 
populated, squalid part of a city, inhabited by the 
poorest or lowest class of the people.” 

Insatiable greed, impelling the owner of a small 
piece of ground to secure a maximum return by cov- 
ering as much of it as possible, has been mostly 
blamed for our slums. But there are other causes. 
Failure on the part of the municipal authorities to 
provide proper sanitation before houses are built is 
equally responsible. Too many streets have been 
paved and houses built without sewers. Privy vaults 
built in hard clay which will not permit sewage to 
dissipate, forces it eventually to rise to the ground 
and surface drainage results. And the construction 
of houses below tidewater levels, where sewers can- 
not be constructed with natural drainage, has caused 
some of the very worst blighted areas. 

However, when we think that to the citizens of 
that day such houses as we now roundly condemn 
may have seemed fitting and proper for those un- 
able to earn a reasonable living and afford their own 
homes, perhaps the fault is more that of society than 
of the individual. The Romans thought it proper 
to chain galley slaves and keep them in ships’ holds, 
feudal retainers were herded in small quarters in 
tenant houses, some cotton planters of the south 
kept their slaves in small cabins and all felt that 
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their duty was fulfilled by feeding and clothing their 
retainers, no matter how poorly. And it must be 
realized that enlightened citizens are perhaps making 
more of an issue of the problem than the slum dwell- 
ers themselves. 

It is only in the last generation that our own 
conscience has been fully aroused to the absolute 
physical and social danger of permitting unsound 
housing. When the more stringent requirements of 
today's housing are compared with the requirements 
of war housing, only fifteen years ago, then consid- 
ered the very best practice, who knows but that we 
shall be most roundly condemned in another genera- 
tion or two for our own present lack of foresight. 


How Slums Grow 


The actual types of houses or tenements that to- 
day are the cause of congestion vary greatly in each 
city. In Philadelphia slums were mostly caused by 
allowing narrow courts, from four to eight feet wide, 
with houses one room deep built on one or both sides, 
usually with a common dividing and rear wall. One 
or two in a row are left out to provide a common 
yard with a hydrant for water with a surface drain 
under sometimes and at other times a gutter to the 
street. An outside toilet with a vault under is pro- 
vided for each house. It should, however, be made 
clear that these were all built prior to the law of 
1853 requiring 144 sq. ft. of yard space for each 
house, one of the first of the modern laws leading 
to good housing. 

In New York, slums are mostly due to the so- 
called "old law" tenements built during the latter 
part of the 19th century. And in all cities 
it naturally followed that entire blocks and districts 
were lowered to the level of the few objectionable 
type buildings. 
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In Philadelphia there is, for instance, a narrow 
opening leading to a slum court with a euphonious 
title like “Estenweiser Avenue” in incised lettering 
on marble slabs. Its name and start have been long 
forgotten but the bitter dregs — Walking over 
and around waste boxes, papers and pails one sud- 
denly finds wider space lined s solidly on both sides 
with one room deep houses three stories high. Win- 
dows are on one side only, facing the “avenue”. In 
the court will be found baby carriages being wheeled, 
a ball game in one corner, a fight in another and 
between, outside, and inside all the teeming life of a 
little world untouched. True, the people must go 
out to shop, to visit and for work or amusement, but 
at dark the houses swallow more people than you 
and I feel should be housed in an entire block. And 
who could blame the better people who move out 
of the surrounding houses and away from such a 
potential center of filth and disease! 

Then on the other extreme there is the court 
named after a former president, having a certain 
dignity, perhaps by virtue of its name. This court 
belongs in what might be termed the “upper crust” 
of slums, being fairly clear and free of rubbish. It 
is paved with brick, nice in color, albeit a little 
stumbly due to lack of repair. City Planning has 
been recognized, for the toilets are all carefully 
placed on axis in the center. The tenants have given 
them an inviting aspect in summer by growing 


flowers, vines and vegetables from wood boxes 
placed on the ground. And one tenant has occupied 
the same house for about forty years! And protests 
against the terrible conditions in surrounding courts! 


Are We Not Responsible? 


It is the pernicious influence exercised upon the 
surrounding property by such spots and the conse- 
quent effect upon living conditions and physical up- 
keep, that have caused our major problems. Ninety 
per cent of such buildings either are or have been 
a violation of any decent existing laws on sanitation 
and housing. And that is, after all, mostly because 
the police powers which exist were not utilized 
when the houses were built. 

Since we, as the government, have allowed these 
sore spots to fester until they have reached their 
present status, is it not our duty, as a whole, to see 
that they are cleaned out? And to pay the penalty, 
in dollars and cents, for their elimination and cor- 
rection ? 

It would certainly seem so} And how that obli- 
gation is to be met is the question of the moment. 
Only the Federal Government can afford to study 
the problem as a whole and undertake to find a pro- 
gram of long range planning, construction and man- 
agement, which will reclaim entire areas and not 
just the individual groups. Private capital cannot 
pay the price required; city or township government, 
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in most cases hampered by lack of legislation, can 
only find a purely local solution which cannot be co- 
ordinated with a national far reaching program. So 
if there is to be a sound plan it must be construc- 
tively studied in each general locality and then made 
part of a nation wide program of rehabiltation. 


Something Must Be Done 


What might be accomplished? ‘That is difficult 
tosay. Certainly if there is nothing more done than 
to tear down the old, uninhabitable or insanitary 
houses, something would be gained. However, vacant 
ground—government or privately owned—helps no 
one, so the problem is to develop these areas with 
structures that will give safe and reasonable commer- 
cial return after the high price originally paid for 
the ground is taken into consideration and adjusted 
or absorbed without being a permanent charge upon 
which a return is essential, 

Usually such districts are adjacent to commer- 
cial or industrial areas which, being in old parts of 
the city, cannot spread but continue to produce. The 
logical answer seems, therefore, to be to provide 
housing for industrial workers at low rentals. Two 
immediate results are obtained. First, actual con- 
struction work in the building industry; second, of 
even greater importance, relief by providing proper 
shelter to those who heretofore have never had the 
right kind of housing erected for their pocketbooks. 

However, it must be understood that any pro- 
gram of tearing down and rebuilding or of remodel- 
ling involves so many features, beginning with ac- 
cumulation of ground from the existing multiple 
ownership that a more intensive and detailed study 
is needed than would be required to provide hous- 
ing on vacant land. The actual cost of building in 
the slum areas is no greater than in outlying sections, 
except for the difference required to construct of 
fire-resistive materials. Services in the main streets, 
such as water, sewerage, gas and transportation are 
generally already in, so that there is a saving over 
outlying sections. But the stumbling block to a 
sufficiently low per room cost of rental will be found 
in the purchase price to be paid for the ground and 
whatever building may be upon it, adding to it the 
cost of individual agreements, searches and settle- 
ments on small parcels. 


How the Government Could Help 


If the theory that society, or government, must 
assume a certain responsibility for having allowed 
slum conditions to be started and then to continue 
and spread, is to be accepted, it is perfectly reason- 
able to assume that this difference in ground cost 
should be absorbed out of Federal funds. This is 
exactly the same as subsidies provided to keep ships 
on the ocean, funds advanced to plough under crops 
to preserve the farmers’ independence, legislation to 
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impose tariff to aid a particular industry or public 
works to pour out millions for dams to provide water 
to reclaim arid areas and selling the water at a cost 
far below any interest or amortization on the in- 
vestment. 

There is no difference between spending money to 
raise the prices of goods in one industry and taking 
similar action to provide shelter at a lower cost to 
another. Both benefit the worker and are good 
business for the government in its responsibility for 
the well being of its people, and should not be con- 
strued as communism, socialism, or even paternalism. 

That this obligation has already been recognized 
by the Government is shown by the wording of the 
N. I. R. A. The Administrator of Public Works 
is specifically required to prepare a "comprehensive 
program of public works." And surely there is no 
one thing more vital to any such program than, the 
clearance of slums. 

The creation of a Federal housing authority with 
funds sufficient for an immediate intensive study of 
blighted areas, starting in those cities where unem- 
ployment in the building industry is most rampant, 
with all other citiesto follow closely thereafter, would 
seem a not unreasonable method of starting. This 
central authority should have subordinated regional 
authorities to control and generally supervise the 
studies to be made and determine the allocation and 
expenditure of funds. But, and this is most impor- 
tant, the actual work should be done locally by 
corps of technically trained men, experienced in the 
work, familiar with conditions in their locality 
and selected carefully for their knowledge and abil- 
ity. Just as there is a different cause in each city 
so each has its own peculiar local remedies that do 
not apply elsewhere. But the result of these inves- 
tigations could be coordinated by the regional and 
national authorities and a sane, sensible long range 
national program laid out. 


Many Men Could Be Put to Work 


Without a spade being put in the ground, liter- 
ally thousands of technical men could be saved from 
the bread line this winter. In Philadelphia alone 
seventy-five to one hundred men could be put to 
work within two weeks in devising means of secur- 
ing ground and ascertaining the cost thereof, types 
of buildings to be built and methods of manage- 
ment. In each city the work already accomplished, 
mostly by altruistic effort, in the study of city plan, 
the movement of population and of commerce and 
industry and other vital factors could be coordinated 
into a master plan. Never before has this been possible 
of accomplishment under a competent supervising au- 
thority, with the funds and power of the national 
administration behind it. 

Architects, draftsmen, housing and planning con- 
sultants, engineers, realtors and contractors all have 
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their functioninsuchastudy. And all could cooperate 
with a responsible group of citizens trained in bank- 
ing and business to give needed advice on the com- 
mercial aspects of the plan. If this Federal author- 
ity could then extend to local housing corporations 
the benefits of the money grant applicable toward 
the cost of labor and materials for public works, this 
would act as a reduction of the added ground cost 
in such proper proportion in each community as the 
studies would determine. Such a grant would act 
as the incentive to secure the required local partici- 
pation, both in cash, equity and civic interest, which 
should be an essential part of the program. 


Eminent Domain Is a First Essential 


The much discussed power of eminent domain 
must be given to each such public corporation or- 
ganized by the Federal authority in order to solve 
the problem of ground accumulation. Much as its 
use is disliked, there will undoubtedly be occasion 
when persuasion or the use of police power to con- 
demn uninhabitable and dangerous buildings or ar- 
bitration will not be effective. For the common- 
weal the ground must be secured, but the owner 
compensated on a reasonable basis only and he must 
be fully protected in accordance with legal proce- 
dure in each state. The very threat contained in 
the possession of the power would militate to a great 
extent against real estate speculation. 

The cooperation of the municipal authorities 
must be invoked. Vacating existing streets, placing 
new ones on the city plans, changes in water and 
sewer, etc., may be essential to properly clearing out 
districts. And in return the city must be 
that the reclaiming of areas and new construction 
will return a proper tax for the prosecution of the 
city's business and the meeting of existing or new 
obligations required. The fear that the non-success 
of any government assisted or owned housing project 
either in the slums or suburbs would result in non- 
payment of city taxes is at present a strong deterrent 
against municipal cooperation. 


Various Types of Housing Should Be Included 


In the determination of rentals, there should be 
worked out a rate suitable to the existing prices cur- 
rently paid in the neighborhood without under cut- 
ting, except perhaps in a type of house which might 
be called "interim". Such a house, usually a tene- 
ment, built of steel joists, fire resistive and vermin 
proof materials, could be without bath rooms, 
but with toilet and sink for each apartment; with- 
out wall paper but with cold water painted walls 
and rented at a figure only slightly above the prices 
paid in the present slum houses or tenements. These 
could be let only to the very poorest of the tenants, 
those without steady employment or in the past 
without ambition to better themselves. The compe- 
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tition of better neighbors and living quarters and 
the hope of building themselves up to eligibility in 
the next better type house at a little higher rental 
should do more than teaching or preaching to im- 
prove family living conditions, as has been demon- 
strated in Rome and other European cities. 

Another slightly higher type of house for the 
worker of low but steady income and a still higher 
type for the white collar man who either has to or 
prefers to live down town, should be a part of the 
program. Parks, playgrounds and low-coverage of 
buildings to land area naturally follow such a plan 
and form an integral part of the studies to be made. 

The proportion of each type of occupancy is es- 
sentially a problem of proper management. For this 
it is essential to build up a personnel which will sym- 
pathetically determine eligibility of tenants and help 
them in their problems, without taint of charity. 
Perhaps one answer is in weekly collections of ren- 
tals, or a sliding scale between summer and winter, 
or a rate dependent upon type and finish and equip- 
ment to suit each person’s need instead of the usual, 
“Here it is; take it or leave it” type of house or 
apartment. 


A Plea For Prompt Action 


It will be seen from these notes that the ultimate 
cost of a slum clearance project dependent upon the 
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possibility of a governmental grant makes it a totally 
different problem from low rental housing on va- 
cant land. Each factor mentioned above has an 
important bearing upon the determination of the 
amount upon which a return can reasonably be ex- 
pected. Therefore, no attempt has been made here 
to suggest an absolute solution or to dwell upon the 
sociologic side or the ultimate benefits to the city 
in lessening of police and health expense. It is only 
an effort to lay before the members of the Institute 
some of the peculiar phases of this problem, unlike 
any other which faces our profession and therefore 
requiring in its preliminary stages of planning that 
incentive which only government can give. 

It is hoped that it will encourage members in each 
section to continue further or to begin the studies es- 
sential to its solution. And the entire building in- 
dustry cries out to the Architect to take the lead in 
urging the Government to constitute a proper Hous- 
ing Authority", and to act as quickly as possible. 
This is a war—a war against crime, depression and 
insanitary living conditions. All can join this war 
and if it is successful more will be accomplished 
for the future of our cities than would be possible 
by the expenditure of many times as much money 
for the erection of other kinds of buildings during 
this critical period. 


Planning Projects and Work Relief 


4 Statement by Frederic A. Delano, Chairman, National Planning Board, P. V. A., Washington, D. C. 


To City, County, Regional and State Planning 
Organizations : 


I’ is understood that projects for preparation of 
plans, surveys, studies and mapping will be elig- 
ible for assistance from the funds of the newly 
established Civil Works Administration. 

On November 8 President Roosevelt announced 
an expansion of the Federal Relief Program aimed 
at putting 4,000,000 men to work immediately on 
a part-time basis of 30 hours each week, paying 
the workers a living wage rather than the bare sub- 
sistence money paid heretofore by the relief organ- 
izations. To accomplish this he has created the 
Civil Works Administration under the direction 
of Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, and $400,000,000 of 
Public Works Funds have been made available. 

It is suggested that as a basis for comprehensive 
planning, official planning agencies will wish to 
take immediate action toward the formulation of 
planning projects which they are prepared to un- 
dertake within a week. These projects might in- 


clude such matters as mapping, planning studies and 
surveys for the collection of data for zoning, soil 
conditions, land use and classification, population 
distribution, schools, park and playground devel- 
opment, port, harbor and waterway work, park- 
ways, highways, traffic, transit, water supply, drain- 
age and sewerage, long-range financial programs, 
real property inventories, tax maps, building and 
housing conditions, subdivision control, etc. Your 
application should briefly describe the work to be 
done, the time it will require, and the qualifica- 
tions and number of technical and clerical person- 
nel you can use. 

The organization of the C. W. A. is taking shape 
rapidly and is expected to be functioning within 
a very few days. The projects will be handled 
directly by the State and local Civil Works Divi- 
sions being set up. Therefore, do not submit your 
project to the office in Washington but watch for 
the organization of your State and local Civil 
Works Division and have your projects in readiness 
for their immediate consideration. 
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Code For Architects— Progress Report 


By WIA STANLEY PARKER, CHAIRMAN, Cops COMMITTEE. 


EVELOPMENTS in connectjon with the 

Construction Industry Code have been 

rapid and fundamental during the past few 
weeks, and they have affected importantly the sup- 
plemental codes in so far as their structure is con- 
cerned. 

A final policy has been generally accepted by 
the sponsors of that Code and officials of N. R. A., 
that there shall be a single Construction Industry 
Code, the first part being general provisions ap- 
plying to all branches of construction, followed 
by a series of chapters (the former supplemental 
codes) containing the special provisions applicable 
to each of the elements, such as architects, engi- 
neers, general contractors, etc. 

This means that, in the Architects’ Code, cer- 
tain provisions regarding hours, wages, appeals, 
etc., will be omitted from our chapter (the former 
supplemental code) and will be covered by standard 
clauses in the Construction Code equally controlling 
the other branches of the industry. This will make 
the chapter containing the architects’ interests much 
briefer and related to four main subjects, namely— 
Definitions, Unfair Competitive Practices, Admin- 
istration, and Modifications. 

As this goes to press the final draft of the Con- 
struction Industry Code has been formulated and 
submitted to General Johnson. If it is approved 
by the President, it is believed the Architects’ Code 
will be ready for immediate action in a form which 
the Code Committee considers to be satisfactory. 

Proposed amendments to the provisions on 
schedules of charges in the Architects’ Code, made 
necessary by fixed policies of the National Recovery 
Administration, have just been reported to the 
Presidents of all Institute Chapters, and of the 
State Societies, in a communication dated Decem- 
ber 8, 1933, in order that the Code Committee might 
have the opinion of groups broadly representative 
of the profession throughout the country. 

letter pointed out that to date the Archi- 


Eprror’s Nore: This number of Tue Ocracon was delayed in the optimistic 


tects’ Code Committee has been unable to secure 
acceptance by N. R. A. of fixed schedules of 
charges, either on a national basis or for local areas. 
The Administration assumes its present position in 
opposition to fixed schedules of charges on legal 
grounds, and as part of a general policy against 
price fixing. 

The engineers have received similar intimations, 
and it is understood that they have modified their 
code accordingly. 

Revised sections of the Architects’ Code with 
respect to the schedules of charges were fully 
quoted in the letter of December 8 to Chapter 
and State Society Presidents, above mentioned; and 
replies were requested at the earliest possible date. 

Now that there is definite prospect of final ac- 
tion on the Construction Industry Code, many 
supplemental construction codes (which will ap- 
pear as chapters in the Construction Industry 
Code) are nearing completion. It has not been 
physically possible for the Architects’ Code Com- 
mittee to check the many drafts through which 
these codes have passed in the last five months to 
see that they contain no provisions unfair to the 
architectural profession. 

Therefore, it has been necessary to appoint a 
sub-committee of the Code Committee, with the 
sole function of reviewing other codes of the con- 
struction industry groups. As the Institute funds 
are limited five Washington members have been 
drafted for this service and have accepted the heavy 
burden imposed upon them. The sub-committee is 
as follows: Robert F. Beresford, Chairman; Wil- 
liam I. Deming, Louis Justement, Thomas A. Mul- 
lett, and Frank Upman, This sub-com- 
mittee is holding daily meetings, and hopes to be 
in a position to report on other codes in advance of 
their approval at N. R. A. 

The membership will be kept fully informed on 
Code progress by reports in each number of Tue 
Ocracon. 


that the Construction In- 


hope 
dustry Code, and perhaps the Architects’ Division thereof, could be published in final form—as the law of the land. 
Those not familiar with conditions in Washington can hardly realize the difficulties under which these two 


Code Committees have labored. 


The Code Committee of the Construction League, Stephen F. Voorhees, Chairman, has reconciled some strongly 
conflicting interests, and has produced a Code which should harmonize all groups. 

The Code Committee of the Institute, for which Mr. Parker reports above, has attained similar aecomplishments. 

The Executive Committee has approved the substance of both codes. 

It is DE On de Quse Industry Code will be approved in time for publication in the December num- 


ber of Tux Ocracon; and that 
these are hopes, not promises! 


de Av K B a metr d D. However, 
The membership can depend upon monthly reports until both 


Codes 
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Relief Employment Recording Historic Buildings 


Ickes, has sponsored a program for the relief 

employment of Architects and Architectural 
Draftsmen, under the Civil Works Administration, 
which is outlined as follows: 

The plan involves a means of furnishing relief 
to about 1,200 men of architectural training 
for periods of two months or more, with the op- 
portunity of making an enormous contribution to 
the history and aesthetics of American life. One 
important phase of it is that, if approved, men could 
go to work almost at once, with a minimum of 
equipment, supplies, and general overhead expenses. 
It is estimated the project would cost about 
$450,000. 

The proposal embodies the securing of the serv- 
ices of a qualified group of architects and draftsmen 
to study, measure, and draw up plans, elevations, 
and details of the important historic old buildings 
of the United States. Our architectural heritage 
of buildings from the last four centuries diminishes 
daily at an alarming rate. The ravages of fire and 
the natural elements, together with the demolition 
and alterations caused by real estate changes, form 
an inexorable tide of destruction destined to wipe 
out the great majority of the buildings which knew 
the beginnings and first flourish of the nation. The 
comparatively few structures which can be saved 
by extraordinary effort and presented as exhibition 
houses or museums, or altered and used for resi- 
dences or minor commercial uses, comprise only a 
small percentage of the interesting and important 
architectural specimens which remain from the old 
days. It is the responsibility of the American 
people that if the greater number of our antique 
buildings must disappear through economic causes, 
they should not pass into unrecorded oblivion. 

Charles E. Peterson, chief of the eastern division 
of landscape and architectural planning of the Of- 
fice of National Parks, Buildings, and Reservations, 
is the originator of the plan. He proposes a com- 
prehensive program which will include a judicious 
selection of period, type, and locality, and that a 
general canvass be made of the structures erected 
between the earliest times and probably 1860. This 
would include the best examples of the succeeding 
styles followed on the Atlantic Seaboard and the 
adjoining states, roughly grouped as Jacobean, 
Georgian, Early Republic, and Greek Revival. It 
also would include the remains of Spanish Colonial 
culture scattered from Florida to southern Cali- 
fornia. 

An important field for exact architectural re- 
cording is the Indian territory of the Southwest. 
Exact record should be made of such communal 
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structures as the Taos and Acoma pueblos and the 
Zuni villages farther west, where mutations are 
fast encroaching upon the flavor of the native 
aboriginal style. Recording of some of the highly 
perishable prehistoric remains such as Pueblo Bon- 
ito in the Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
should be included. If practicable, the relics of 
Russian occupation of Alaska should be included in 
the program. 

The list of building types to be recorded should 
be almost a complete resume of the builders’ art. 
It should include public buildings, churches, resi- 
dences, bridges, forts, barns, mills, shops, rural out- 
buildings and any other kind of structure of which 
there are good specimens extant. ‘The lists should 
be made up from the standpoint of academic inter- 
est rather than of commercial uses. 

Had such records been kept in early colonial 
times the task of replacing the birth house of 
George Washington, called Wakefield, at the 
George Washington Birthplace National Monu- 
ment would have been a far simpler one. 

If this architectural study project goes through 
as proposed, a National Advisory Committee of 
seven men will be established to guide the work. 
Four members, to be named by The American In- 
stitute of Architects, would be from the architec- 
tural profession, and three, to be named by the 
Director of the Office of National Parks, Build- 
ings, and Reservations, would be from civic and 
patriotic organizations. 


The Executive Committee of the Institute at 
its recent meeting in Washington conferred with 
representatives of the Interior Department, with 
Dr. Leicester B. Holland, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Historic Buildings, and Edward W. 
Donn, Architect, who restored Wakefield, Ken- 
more, and other buildings in Virginia. 

The result of that conference was complete en- 
dorsement by the Institute of the program above 
described. 

Following the meeting, President Russell ap- 
pointed four architects to serve on the Advisory 
Committee of seven. They have accepted service 
and are: Leicester B. Holland, Chief, Division of 
Fine Arts, Library of Congress, Washington, D. 
C.; William Graves Perry, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia; Albert Simons, 42 Broad Street, Charleston, 
South Carolina; and John Gaw Meem, Sun- 
mount, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Requests for information concerning develop- 
ments under this plan should be made to local State 
Agents, as named in the public press, or to Presi- 
dents of Chapters. 
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On the Public Works Front 


From Pencil Points—For November 


S we go to press things are beginning to look 
A a little better in respect to public works. Al- 
locations are being made every day and over 
two billions of the three billion appropriation have 
now been definitely assigned to federal, state, mu- 
nicipal and private projects. Actual expenditures, 
while naturally lagging far behind, are growing 
each month. The administration is apparently do- 
ing its best to educate the public to an understand- 
ing of the vital necessity for speed in getting the 
huge sum involved into circulation. 

Appropriations for federal projects have, for the 
moment, approached the limit of immediate needs 
and the President's last radio address to the country 
emphasized the fact that it is up to the states and 
municipalities from now on to come forward with 
proper projects. In other words, responsibility for 
making the rest of the program effective rests upon 
the architects and engineers of the country who sup- 
posedly are best equipped to see the needs of their 
regions and communities and translate them into 
plans. 

Of types of architectural projects, housing and 
slum clearance seem to be in highest favor and the 
Housing Division, headed by Robert D. Kohn, 
can be depended upon to continue pushing this part 
of the program. Other types of non-federal works 
involving architectural services which have been 
approved include schools, hospital buildings, jails 
and prisons, armories, airports, university buildings, 
courthouses, public markets, poor-houses, power 
plant buildings, and recreation facilities. Architects 
have got to do their part in calling the needs of 
their communities to the attention of the proper 
authorities and in following the projects through 
with all the energy and persuasiveness they can com- 
mand. We are glad to say that we know of a num- 
ber of architects who are alive to this responsibility 
and who are doing their utmost to promote state and 
local projects. Many, however, are still unawake 
to this opportunity to assume leadership. It would 
be a pity were the profession to fail the country in 
this, its hour of greatest need. 


We still firmly believe that the initial appropria- 
tion of three and a third billions is only a beginning. 
Already the newspapers are carrying dispatches from 
Washington predicting that Congress will be asked 
for more when it assembles. The figure presently 
being mentioned is $1,700,000,000 which would in- 
crease the total to five billions. If this comes true, 
as we hope it will, even more will it be up to archi- 
tects to exercise their reputed vision towards the 
building of more and better services for the public 
of each community—facilities which will provide 
for the intelligent use of increased leisure and help 
to elevate the level of culture as the country grows 
wealthier. 

We have repeatedly been assured by the adminis- 
tration and by those close to it that the redistribu- 
tion of wealth is one of the prime objects of the 
"New Deal.” ‘There is no better way to bring this 
about than by a generous and continued program 
of public works paid for by taxation on high in- 
comes and inheritances, thus at one stroke putting 
wages into the hands of many workers to be used 
in consuming the products of industry and agricul- 
ture and preventing the excessive investment in al- 
ready well equipped industries that has led in the 
past to overproduction and then to bankruptcy and 
depression. What is more logical than that as a 
country grows wealthier and its industries, through 
science, become more productive, the labor thus 
saved should be put into providing all manner of 
E services for the enjoyment and utilization of 

e 

As we sec it, the architectural profession has here 
an opportunity to participate for years to come in 
the work of rebuilding our cities and towns, elimi- 
nating the blight that has been put upon them 
through individual greed, and replanning each com- 
munity from the social and sociological point of 
view instead of the narrow standpoint of private 
profit. Through such activities architecture can 
get away from its recent too commercial status and 
reassume its high estate as a profession and a fine 
art. 


Board of Labor Review—Architect Appointed 


T architectural profession is honored by the 
appointment of Ernest John Russell, President 
of the Institute, to membership on the new Board 
of Labor Review. This Board constituted by Mr. 
Ickes, Head of the Public Works Administration, 
will function in settling disputes arising in connec- 
tion with construction under public works money. 


'The other two members are Lindsay Rogers, of 
New York, and James Wilson, of Cincinnati. 

'The members' duties will be largely advisory and 
supervisory, as the Administration has accepted the 
suggestion of Mr. Russell that just as many disputes 
be settled on the spot—and not in Washington— 
as can be settled in that way. 
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International Exhibition of Contemporary Architecture 


To CoMMEMORATE THE CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL INsTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


extended an invitation through The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects to American archi- 
tects to participate in this exhibition, which 
will, at the same time, mark the opening of the new 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ building in 


TS Royal Institute of British Architects has 


on. 
The scope of the exhibition is as follows: 


Town Planning: Traffic and Transport; 
Housing Schemes; Streets, Bridges, 
Street Furniture and Kiosks, etc. 
Planning the House: Houses, flats, hotels, 
dwellings, furniture, fittings, etc. 
Planning for Health: Hospitals, clinics, 
orphanages, crematoria, stadia, schools 
and colleges, swimming pools, etc. 
Planning for Industry and Commerce: 
Factories and warehouses, office build- 
ings; motor-coach stations, garages and 
petrol filling stations; telephone ex- 
changes; aerodromes, railway stations, 
signal boxes; shops and stores, shopping 
arcades. 

: Architecture of Pleasure: Theatres, 
cinemas and film studios; Clubs, amuse- 
ment halls and exhibition buildings; Li- 
braries; Restaurants; Museums and Art 
Galleries. 

: Public buildings: Town Halls and Civic 

Centres; Police Stations, Fire Stations; 

Post Offices; Banks; Broadcasting Stu- 

dios. 


Ecclesiastical Architecture: Cathedrals, 
Churches, Chapels, etc.; interior decora- 
tion and fittings. 


Only buildings erected within the last ten (10) 
years may be shown. 

The Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects desires to make a selection of buildings 
to be exhibited from a preliminary submission of— 

1. Small photographs, each photograph to be 


Section 1: 


Section 2. 


Section 3: 


Section 4: 


Section 7: 


clearly marked with the name of the building, its 
address and city and with the name of the architect 
and his address and accompanied, if possible, by small 
scale explanatory plans. 

In the case of buildings that have been pub- 
lished in American architectural journals, the names 
of the buildings submitted for exhibition with the 
name and date of the publication in which they were 
reproduced, can be submitted, in lieu of the above 
photographs and plans. 

Buildings accepted for final exhibition then have 
to be shown in photographic enlargements to a uni- 
form size and color, etc., which will be announced 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Committee. 

The submission of preliminary exhibits in either 
of the methods described above must be made be- 
fore January 15, 1934, delivered free to Julian 
Clarence Levi, Chairman, A. I. A. Sub-Committee 
on Exhibitions, 105 West 40 St., New York City, 
and each exhibitor must accompany his submission 
by a check for $10.00 drawn to the order of Julian 
Clarence Levi, Chairman, as an account payment 
on cost of organizing the exhibition. 

Exhibitors desiring insurance on their preliminary 
or final exhibits must carry their own insurance as 
The American Institute of Architects, its Sub-Com- 
mittee on Exhibitions, and Julian Clarence Levi, 
Chairman, will assume no responsibility against loss 
or damage of any nature. The submission of ex- 
hibits signifies the assent of the exhibitor to these 
conditions. 

In view of the importance of the occasion and the 
cordial relations that exist between the architects of 
the two countries, the Committee urges prompt and 
full cooperation on the part of the architects of the 
United States. 


Competitions for the Prizes of Rome 


qe American Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced its annual competitions for fellow- 
ships in architecture, landscape architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture and musical composition. 

In architecture the Katherine Edwards Gordon 
fellowship is to be awarded, in landscape architec- 
ture the Garden Club of America fellowship, in 
painting the Jacob H. Lazarus fellowship and in 
— composition the Walter Damrosch fellow- 

p. 


'The competitions are open to unmarried men not 
over 30 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States. The stipend of each fellowship is $1,250 
a year with an allowance of $300 for transporta- 
tion to and from Rome. Residence and studio are 
provided without charge at the Academy, and the 
total estimated value of each fellowship is about 
$2,000 a year. 

The Academy reserves the right to withhold an 
award in any subject in which no candidate is con- 
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sidered to have reached the required standard. 
The term of the fellowship in each subject is two 
years. Fellows have opportunity for extensive 
travel and for making contact with leading 
European artists and scholars. 
The Grand Central Art Galleries of New York 
City will present free membership in the Galleries 
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to the painter and sculptor who win the Rome 
Prize and fulfill the obligations of the fellowship. 

Entries for competitions will be received until 
February Ist. Circulars of information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained by addressing Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


The Carnegie Corporation Review of Grants in the Arts 


A THIRTY-TWO page report by Frederick P. 

Keppel and Robert M. Lester, reviewing 
the grants in the arts for the period of 1911-1933, 
has been received. Some extracts from this inter- 
esting document are presented herewith: 


The arts are inextricably woven into all phases 
of human activity, and the Corporation in its sup- 
port of education at every level, of libraries and mu- 
seums, has contributed at the same time to the ad- 
vancement of the arts. 

i , 0 


While one of the earliest grants of the Corpora- 
tion was made in the arts, $200 to the American 
Federation of Arts in 1913, the grants specifically 
for this purpose have fallen almost wholly within 
the past ten years, the only exceptions being the 
American Academy in Rome, $25,000; American 
Fine Arts Society, $25,000; Community Arts As- 
sociation of Santa Barbara, $125,000; New York 
School of Applied Design for Women, $25,000; 
American Federation of Arts $30,200. 

During this period, the sum devoted to the arts 
other than music has averaged $365,600 annually, 
the grants reaching their peak with a total of 
$500,000 in 1925-26. 

Late in 1923 the Trustees authorized the appro- 
priation of $5,000 as the first of a series of grants 
for a general study on the place of the arts in 
American life. The admirable report, which was 
prepared by a group under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Richard F. Bach, and submitted a year later, 
was the first comprehensive document of its kind to 
be published in the United States. In no field has 
the Corporation relied more upon voluntary advis- 
ers than in the arts, and nowhere have the results 
been more satisfactory. The original advisory 
group, called together in June, 1924, consisted of 
the following persons: Richard ‘Aldrich, Royal Cor- 
tissoz, Royal B. Farnum, Henry W. Kent, Frank 
J. Mather, Jr., C. R. Richards, Paul J. Sachs, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, Walter Sargent. 

Both to secure differing points of view and also 
to relieve the individual members from that pres- 
sure which zealous applicants for grants some- 
times exert, the personnel has been changed from 


time to time, but the work of the group has been 
uninterrupted from that day to the present. 


Art at the College Level 


* * * The first step, due to the obvious shortage 
of competent college teachers in the field, was the 
establishment and support for six years of a series of 
arts fellowships. The essential features of the sys- 
tem were selection on a competitive basis, and free- 
dom on the part of successful competitors to select 
their places of study. The total sum devoted to 
these fellowships was $195,000 and, in all, 80 indi- 
viduals were appointed. A number of them are 
now in positions of responsibility and importance, 
though not all as college teachers, several having 
become museum curators and executives. * * * 
These major grants toward the training of teachers 
were supplemented in several ways, chiefly by a 
series of grants to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects for the maintenance of summer classes for 
college teachers in the arts, held at the University 
of Chicago, Harvard University, and the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and by grants-in-aid to enable other 
teachers to take summer work at the Sorbonne and 
elsewhere. 
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Publications. 


Mindful of the inclusion of “useful publica- 
tions” among the expressed interests of its founder, 
the Corporation has been responsible for the appear- 
ance of a number of books, some of them of gen- 
eral character, as The American Renaissance by 
Robert L. Duffus, and Art and Nature Apprecia- 
tion by George H. Opdyke. Others have been more 
specific, as, for example, College Architecture in 
America by Charles Z. Klauder and Herbert C. 
Wise, and Architectural Planning of the American 
College by Jens Frederick Larson and Archie Mac- 
Innes Palmer. 

* « * 

Particularly happy have been the cooperative re- 
lations with American Institute of Architects, 
which through its Committee on Education was 
the first in the field as an agency devoted to the 
stimulation of art interests in American colleges. 
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Handkerchief Map of Washington to Aid Memorial Parkway 


HE Chairman of the National Capital Park 

and Planning Commission and President of 
the American Civic Association, Frederic A. Delano, 
has had manufactured a handkerchief map of Wash- 
ington and the surrounding country, which has 
been copyrighted by the American Civic Associa- 
tion. The net proceeds from the sale of the hand- 
kerchief map will go to the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway Fund. 

Mr. Delano took his inspiration for the handker- 
chief from a rare cloth map of the Capital city 
printed about 1792. A second edition of this map 
appeared in 1796, which is also very rare. Only 
a few of these carly maps are known to be in exis- 
tence today. The Library of Congress has three 
in its possession, the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York has one, and others are held by private col- 
lectors or form part of historical collections. The 
historical background of these maps is vague, 
it has been supposed that they were brought out 
in connection with the auction sale of lots in the 
“new Federal Town,” for which the plans were 
drawn by L’Enfant, the young French military 
engineer who came to America in 1777. 

The handkerchief map, now being brought out, 
is about twenty-eight inches square. Mildred G. 
Burrage of Kennebunkport, Maine, drew the de- 
sign which reproduces not only the original 
L’Enfant Plan but a map of the surrounding 
country and its important landmarks, bordered 
by sketches of the notable buildings of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Both the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and the American Civic Association 
have advocated the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, a development along the banks of the 
Potomac River. 

Completion of this Parkway would secure official 
control of both sides of the Potomac River from 
Mount Vernon to Great Falls on the Virginia side 
and between Fort Washington and Great Falls on 
the Maryland side, with the exception of the areas 


already occupied by the cities of Washington and 
Alexandria. 

The recent opening of the Mount Vernon Memo- 
rial Highway between Washington and Mount 
Vernon completes about one-quarter of the whole 
project. Plans for continuing the Parkway have 
received a temporary set-back due to the depression. 

Congressional authorization for the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway provides that Fed- 
eral funds may be made available only on condi- 
tion that State and local funds be secured for the 
purchase of private lands within the proposed park 
area. It is hoped that the proceeds from the sale of 
the handkerchief map will make it possible to secure 
essential key properties in order that the plan for 
the Parkway may not fail. 

The sale of the handkerchief maps will enable 
patriotic and civic organizations and the millions 
of people who are interested in the National Capi- 
tal to contribute to the Fund and to have a souve- 
nir of their participation. 

The handkerchief map is printed in six colors 
on a fine quality of muslin, sunfast and washable. 
The colors are red, blue, green, plum, brown and 
terra cotta. 

Many uses have been suggested for the maps. 
They may be antiqued with lacquer or shellac and 
framed as an interesting wall decoration. They may 
be placed under glass for card table trays. They 
can be used as handkerchief, scarf, apron, table 
cover, or sewed together to make bags, bed spreads, 
window draperies, or even garments. 

It is possible that this interesting map will some 
day be of as great value as those early historic maps 
now in the hands of the Library of Congress and 
private collectors. It will be a lasting memento of 
the American Civic Association’s work on behalf of 
the Federal City. It is intended to dispose of the 
first edition to friends of the movement, after which 
there will be other editions for the general public. 

The handkerchief maps may be ordered from the 
American Civic Association, 901 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., at one dollar each. 


Architects in Appraisal Work 


A "eurmscrs have been participating to a 
greater degree in appraisal work during the 
past three or four years. This is a field in which 
the knowledge of the architect should be utilized to 
a much larger degree than at present. 

A Joint Conference on Appraisal Practice was 
held in Washington, D. C., on November 15th un- 
der the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States—at which the Institute was rep- 
resented by President Russell, and by Irwin Porter, 
member of the Washington, D. C., Chapter. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the 
Minutes of the Joint Conference: 


Definition of Terms. 
Discussion brought out the various meanings attached 
by different groups to the words “appraisal” and “value,” 
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and the necessity, before any agreement could be reached 
on a plan for cooperation of the groups represented in 
the Conference, of “learning to speak the same ap- 
praisal language." 

Attention was called to the definitions of terms of the 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. The pri- 
mary interest of the Institute is in appraisals and ap- 
praisal procedure which aims at establishing a compe- 
tent judgment of the “market value" of real estate prop- 
erties. Other groups are interested in procedure (mak- 
ing appraisals) for arriving at other values, for ex- 
ample, value for rate making, value for tax purposes, 
replacement value, depreciated value, etc. 

It was agreed that there was no single entity called 
"value," which an ideal appraisal would show, but only 
values for this purpose or that purpose—and hence that 
as a first task the Conference should come to agreement 
on-— 

1. The different kinds of value in which it is inter- 
ested (market value, value on earnings basis, value for 
public utilities regulation, value for tax purposes, etc.) 

2. The bases of these different values. 

3. Definition of terms. 

4. Procedures for establishing these values. 


Mr. Walter Rautenstrauch agreed to make a prelimi- 
nary survey along this line, (classification of appraisals, 
terminology, procedures) with the understanding that 
he would start with what had been accomplished by the 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, and would 
confine his suggestions zs to procedures to appraisals not 
covered by the Institute, such as, of factory value, fer 
utility regulation, etc. He was appointed a sub-commit- 
tee to report to the Conference Committee. 


With the 


'The Cleveland Chapter recently dedicated their 
new and attractive quarters atop the Builders Ex- 
change Building; to be exact—on the eighteenth 
floor with a superb view overlooking the industrial 
valley of the Cuyahoga River to the south and east. 

Paradoxical as it might seem, nevertheless it is 
true, even though the depression persists, there are 
some buoyant spirits and here, due to the untiring 
efforts of Bloodgood Tuttle and G. Evans Mitchell, 
there has been created a worthy result both in plan 
and decoration. The furnishings and the lighting 
should appeal to the most fastidious. 

'The main salon has the form of an irregular 
hexagon with a platform in an alcove opposite the 
entrance. This platform serves as a rostrum, 
lighted by a broad soffit panel above. 

Adjacent to the salon is a smaller room for the 
Executive Committee and conferences, with ample 
wardrobe facilities conveniently situated. 

The walls of the salon are of oak stained a soft 
greenish grey, those of the rostrum alcove being in 
silver. The ceiling is done in a soft blue, on which 
are conventional constellations in silver. The den- 
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Consolidated or Joint Appraisals. 

Discussion brought out a consensus as to the real 
necessity for consolidated or joint appraisals, that is, 
appraisals drawing on experts from more than one field 
(for example, real estate appraiser, architect, engineer, 
contractor ) of larger projects where there is public par- 
ticipation in the financing. 

For the purpose of clarifying this discussion it was 
tentatively recommended that the Securities Adminis- 
tration require a consolidated or joint appraisal (par- 
ticipated in by a minimum number (say three) of ex- 
perts familiar with the real estate market, architecture, 
engineering and construction) of industrial properties 
(factories) where the loan is $500,000 or more and of 
income real estate properties (apartments, hotels, store, 
office and theater buildings) where the loan is $250,000 
or more, with the further requirement of a report of 
the Planning Service of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers on apartments and of- 
fice buildings where the loans are $500,000 or more. 


The attention of those members interested in 
appraisal work is called to the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, issued at 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. It is a tech- 
nical quarterly publication, carries no advertising, 
and is issued primarily for members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

However, subscriptions are open to non-members. 
The rate is $5.00. 

Each issue is devoted exclusively to articles and 
discussions on various phases of real estate ap- 
praisal, and on the technical problems thereof. 


Chapters 


ticulated íreize bears an appropriate inscription 
from Longfellow, done in Chinese vermillion—the 
whole lighted by a modern indirect fixture in alumi- 
num and glass. 

Black predominates in the floor and base, the 
former being relieved with patterns and bands in 
subdued colors. 

Brown and Chinese vermillion with moulds of 
polished chromium comprise the color scheme of the 
Executive Committee Room. 

Draperies in the salon are blue to harmonize with 
the ceiling and the furnishings are aluminum, up- 
holstered in vermillion or blue leather, with black 
glass on the tables and stands, the result being 
essentially but conservatively modern and present- 
ing a fout ensemble undeniably pleasing. 

Dedicatory p ings were in the spirit of the 
times, but none the less enthusiastic and it was 
agreed individually and collectively that the com- 
mittee and all who assisted them so generously had 
done a singularly sucessful job. 

Delaware. 

The Chapter announces the passage of an Act 

creating the Delaware State Board of Examiners 
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and Registration of Architects, of which Roscoe 
Cook Tindall, of Wilmington, is the Secretary. 
The Board Members are as follows: E. William 
Martin, President; Walter Carlson, Alfred V. du 
Pont, G. Morris Whiteside, II, and Mr. Tindall, 
Secretary. 

Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Chapter reports that immediate 
results were obtained in its program of activity 
on housing. An article by Albert O. Larson on the 
subject of Low-Cost Housing—a Social Necessity 
and an Unemployment Relief Measure, was given 
wide distribution through The Improvement Bulle- 
tin. Copies were sent to every member of the City 
Council and other officials with the result that the 
Mayor immediately appointed a Housing Commis- 
sion with instructions to do something constructive. 
He appointed to the Minneapolis Housing Commis- 
sion four members of the Chapter, namely, Edwin 
H. Hewitt, Robert Taylor Jones, Albert O. Lar- 
son, and W. H. Tusler. I^ his article Mr. Larson 
pointed out present conditions are a “Challenge to 
the public to awaken to the necessity of providing 
low cost housing to replace the slums and hovels in 
which thousands of our families now live. To the 
press, which has ever in modern times led the strug- 
gle for human progress, to throw the light of pub- 
licity upon living conditions. To public officials, to 
provide the ways and means of proper housing. To 


those who, for financial gain, traffic in human lives 
through the ownership and rental of homes unfit 


for human habitation. To those who for selfish 
reasons have obstructed the passage of legislation 
which would have made low-cost housing possible 
through private enterprise. To those in social serv- 
ice work whose duties have yearly multiplied be- 
cause of man-made living conditions. To the build- 
ing industry to coordinate years of building prog- 
ress into clean, modern homes, and thus provide 
employment for that class hardest hit by the depres- 
sion. And to all those who are searching for a 
means of providing employment, without which the 
depression cannot end.” 

Northern California. 

The second joint meeting of the year of the Chap- 
ter and the State Association of California Archi- 
tects, Northern Section, was held on September 29th 
at the Clift Hotel, San Francisco. During the early 
part of the evening Harris C. Allen, President of 
the Association, Northern Section, introduced the 
architects who had received their certificates to prac- 
tice during the year and welcomed them into the 
Association. 

Robert H. Orr, of Los Angeles, then President 
of the State Association, addressed the meeting on 
its growth and work and announced the final sanc- 
tion and inclusion of the organization in the In- 
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stitute as the first affiliated state body to be so 
recognized. 

George Louderback, Professor of Geology, and 
President of the Seismological Society, University 
of California, told briefly of the movements known 
as earthquakes, which are going on through the 
earth’s crust. The frequency of their occurrence 
and reoccurrence along defined fault lines was de- 
scribed. 
Dr. Charles E. Derleth, Dean of the Department 
of Engineering at the University, in his talk, dwelt 
mainly upon the recent legislation enacted to pro- 
vide construction to withstand earthquake forces. 
He advised caution in determining if more vigor- 
ous measures should be established. Otherwise a 
tremendous burden of cost would be placed upon 
all construction in anticipation of such severe shakes 
as might occur but once or twice in a millenium. 

The Exhibit Committee of the Chapter dis- 
played a most interesting exhibit of sketches, illus- 
trating mural work recently executed by various 
artists in the vicinity. 

Rhode Island. 

At a recent dinner meeting of the Chapter the 
President, for the Committee on Competitions, re- 
ported on the competition for the Pawtucket City 
Hall. Institute documents on competitions have 
been sent to the authorities for their consideration. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Public Works 
reported his call on Governor Green in the matter, 
and said that the Governor had asked the help of 
the Chapter. 

The program of the Community Art Project to 
be carried out by various local organizations was 
explained. It was voted to give the fullest co- 
operation to the project, and to appoint a committee 
with power to name a delegate to the Art Institute. 
South Georgia. 

The Chapter, as a whole, has offered its services 
to the City of Savannah in connection with the re- 
habilitation of blighted areas in the city, and the 
offer has been accepted. It was proposed to con- 
duct this work as a chapter. Each member has 
his own part in the work. The Chapter itself will 
gain much in the estimation of the public. 

The President of the Chapter is seeking infor- 
mation on all phases of the subject and would wel- 
come any helpful material or suggestions. 

With reference to this activity, President Ber- 
gen said “It seems to me that now is the time for 
the various Chapters of the Institute to demonstrate 
their value to their respective communities, and it 
further seems that slum clearance is the best me- 
dium to use for that purpose. We of the South 
Georgia Chapter are trying to do our part, and 
f inasmuch as the local newspapers have promised 
their entire cooperation, we look forward to success.” 
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Items of Interest 


Community and Regional Planning. 


HE Regional Plan Association, Inc., 400 Mad- 

ison Avenue, New York, announces a new 
book, “Rebuilding of Blighted Areas” by Clarence 
Arthur Perry, of the Russell Sage Foundation. Its 
solutions are applied to a community having an 
area large enough (1) to permit the economies of 
mass reconstruction, (2) to establish its own neigh- 
borhood atmosphere, and (3) to provide on a mod- 
erate rental basis such amenities of light, air, recrea- 
tion space, and pleasing outlook as are seldom 
available in cities even to the wealthy. An outline 
of contents is as follows: 


Part L—REPLANNING 


The General Problem 
Blighted Areas—A Condition Collectively Caused— 
Relation of Zoning to Rehabilitation—Radical Treat- 
ment Required. 
The Particular Case 
Character of the Section—Immediate Environment— 
Future of the Chosen Tract—Conditions in an Older, 
Near-in District. 
The Suggested Remedy 
Method of Selecting Tract—Preliminary Sketch—A 
Low Cost Study—A High Cost Study—Final Low and 
High Cost Schemes—Gains through Unitary Planning. 
The Financial Aspects 
Land Costs—Building Costs—Maintenance—Income— 
Financial Set-Ups—Conclusions. 
Part Il1.—AssEMBLING THE PLoT 


Present Difficulties 
A Case in Point—Effects of Unfair Prices—Partner- 
ships in Rebuilding. 
A Method of Pooling 
The Proposed Procedure—Adapting Developments to 
City Plan—The Problem of Valuation—Compulsion 
of Minority Owners, Its Legal Aspects. 


There are 64 pages, with diagrams and illustra- 
tions. The price is $2.00. 


Economic Readjustment. 


“While you Cannot repeal economic laws by 
statute, you can influence and guide and even har- 
ness them—-just as Edison harnessed the law of elec- 
tricity; and also that it is as great a folly to sit 
helpless under economic disaster as it would be to 
do nothing about an epidemic of smallpox. 

We can no longer afford to sit and do nothing 
about millions upon millions of honest people, who 
have been cut off from their livelihood. We can 
no longer say, ‘Let them work out their own salva- 
tion.’ Economic and mechanical progress has out- 
stripped political progress and taken that salvation 
completely away. Any human economic and poli- 
tical system has failed when people can no longer 
live under it by their own efforts. For four years 
a very large proportion of our people have not been 


able so to live. We must substitute for the old 
safety valve of free land and new horizons a new 
safety valve of economic readjustment. "There is 
no other alternative to shipwreck and the need for 
action is upon us.”—From a statement by Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson. 


Connecticut Registration—A Correction. 


In the October number of THe Ocracon there 
appeared a report on the successful accomplishment 
of the Connecticut architects in getting a registra- 
tion law. 

In the sixth paragraph of that report, the fifth 
sentence should be corrected to read as follows: 

“Meantime the realtors were after registration, 
which was opposed by all the lawyers, who largely 
make up the legislature, as the lawyers in the small 
communities of Connecticut are the ones who handle 
real estate.” 


Wisconsin Association of Architects. 


A resolution passed by the Executive Board calls 
for cooperation from every Wisconsin architect. It 
reads: 


Whereas, many buildings have large, incongruous 
signs on them which ruin their architectural lines and 
beauty, and 

Whereas, the practice of hastily erecting and 
thoughtless placing of large signs on buildings is be- 
coming more general, and 

Whereas, it is not possible to restrain this practice 
by any kind of legislation, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, The State Association of Wiscon- 
sin Architects, condemn the promiscuous placing of large 
signs on buildings, and appeal to all public spirited citi- 
zens who have the beauty and attractiveness of our build- 
ings and cities at heart to assist us in our effort for (1) 
the discontinuance of large signs on buildings, and (2) 
the proper study of signs as to their size, location and 
design. Be it further 

Resoleed, 'That the members of our Association be 
asked to give generously of their time and efforts to 
further the aims of these resolutions, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
on our minutes, and that they be given much publicity 
through the press. 

The Milwaukee District's medal award exhibi- 
tion has proven a huge success. Architects and pub- 
lic alike are displaying great interest in the event. 

The judging of the photographs entered took 
place on September 24. The jury consisted of Wil- 
liam J. Smith, V. Stromquist, and Pierre Blouke, 
Chicago architects, and Frances E. McGovern and 
Douglas Van Dyke, as lay members. All pictures 
were on display at the Art Institute. 

The first award in the residential group went to 
Harry Bogner. Second place was won by Fitz- 
hugh Scott. Honorable mention was voted Esch- 
weiler and Eschweiler, Fitzhugh Scott, Harry Bog- 
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ner, and Roy Oliver Papenthien. In the institu- 
tional division first award went to Peter Brust, 
architect of the student’s chapel, known as St. 
Francis house at St. Francis seminary and second 
place to Roy Papenthien for his design of the Bay 
Shore chapel. 

Free gallery tours, open to the public and start- 
ing at noon, were conducted by members of the 

tion. 

The Committee in charge of the competition in- 
cluded Carl Eschweiler, Chairman, Harry Bogner 
and Elliott Mason.— The Wisconsin Architect. 


“Man from Mexico". Again! 


Word has again been received at The Octagon, 
regarding the “wealthy Mexican land holder", and 
his activities. The last information regarding him 
is from Louisville, Kentucky. Most of his efforts 
at swindling have been directed to architects, so the 
attention of members of the Institute is called to 
previous warnings which have appeared in the May 
(1931), August (1931), and March (1932) issues 
of Tue Ocracon. 

This optimistic crook has been arrested several 
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times but no architect victims are willing to take 
the time or to incur the expense to testify against 
him. Therefore, he goes free and continues to pose 
as a possible client. As one member has said, that 
in itself should be enough to arouse suspicion! 


Engineering Society Offers Courses. 

The Detroit Engineering Society is offering. to 
architects and engineers a number of extension 
courses which should prove of interest to members 
of the professions. A law course for architects and 
engineers will be conducted by Ben H. Cole, for- 
mer Assistant Prosecuting Attorney and for the 
past seven years Law Instructor at the Detroit Col- 
lege of Law. A course in Public Speaking will be 
conducted by Leverette E. Fitts, who is outstand- 
ing in this field. A course in Strength of Ma- 
terials by Professor Herman E. Mayrose will be 
included. Complete details as to costs and terms 
for the various courses can be obtained from E. L. 
Brandt, Secretary of the Detroit Engineering So- 
ciety. All of the courses will be held at the Society 
clubrooms, 478 Alexandrine Avenue, West.— 
Weekly Bulletin, Michigan Society of Architects. 


Members Elected—November 25, 1933 


Alabama Chapter 
Albany Chapter - 
Baltimore Chapter 


MonELAND GriFFITH SMITH 
QuzNTIN F. HA 
Francis Haynes JENCKS 


Boston Chapter - 


Brooklyn Chapter 
Cleveland Chapter 
Colorado Chapter - 
Florida North Chapter 
Nebraska Chapter - 
New Jersey Chapter 
New York Chapter 


Philadelphia Chapter 
West Texas Chapter 


EurzasetH G. Patrer, J. HAMPDEN 
Ross, Puiuip SHirtEY WapsworTH 


AucusT Henry GALow 
Cart ANDREW Nau 

J. K. Monroe 

Freperick ANTON HENDRICH 
KzNNETH H. GEDNEY 
SAMUEL F. SwALES 


ALFRED Morton GITHENS 
Lucian E. SwrrH 


WiLLIAM ALLEN DUNN 
Cuaries T. AUBIN 


